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For example, we are told that civil rights are deducible from natural 
rights " All civil law, all sovereignty," it is declared, " safeguards, 
properly speaking, those primitive rights which our Creator has made 
inherent and unalienable in each member of the human race." Dr. 
Schouler's philosophy, as presented in the work under review, may be 
described as a modified individualism. For those who believe that such 
a philosophy belongs to a past stage of thought, the application of the 
ideas implicit in it to present national conditions will leave something 
to be desired. The successive reactions of the constantly increasing 
complexities of modern conditions upon the social psychology of the 
nation are tending to cast the ideals of the present into a larger mold 
than was necessary or desirable at an earlier period of our history. 
Subject, however, to the limitations thus indicated, Dr. Schouler's 
book will serve its purpose as a useful resume" of those national ideals 
which have prevailed in the past. 

J. M. Mathews. 

Sixty Years in Upper Canada, with Autobiographical Recollections. 
By Charles Clarke, late Clerk of Legislature of Ontario. (To- 
ronto : William Briggs. 1908. Pp. vi, 321.) 

Mr. Charles Clarke cannot be congratulated on having made the most 
of the opportunity of writing a book on the political history of the prov- 
ince of Ontario that might have been of first-class importance. He 
arrived in Upper Canada in 1844 as an immigrant from Lincolnshire. 
His first political work in the country of his adoption was as editor of a 
newspaper at London, Ontario. Then he went into the legislature. He 
served as speaker, and for many years after his retirement from the chair 
he was clerk of the legislature at Toronto. Few men in political life in 
Ontario today have had opportunities for writing on the constitutional 
history of the province such as has fallen to the lot of Mr. Clarke. Yet 
the only chapters in his recollections that are of permanent value from 
a political point of view are those that describe the organization of the 
Ontario legislature after confederation in 1867. Before confederation 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, now Ontario and Quebec, 
were united in one legislature. The union was most unsatisfactory in 
many aspects; and at confederation there was a reversion to a separate 
legislature for each province. The Quebec legislature was reorganized on 
the old plan of a legislative council and assembly. Ontario, on the other 
hand, made what was then considered the daring experiment of establish- 
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ing a single legislative chamber, and in this particular set an example 
which has been followed by Manitoba and several other of the newer 
provinces of the Dominion. Mr. Clarke had his part in the organization 
of the new Ontario legislature; and, as has been said, it is when writing 
of this experiment that his recollections are of value. He writes at 
length of the work of the legislature from 1867 to 1896; also of the organ- 
ization of the municipalities and of the development of the Ontario muni- 
cipal code. But here unfortunately there is a lack of definiteness that 
is sometimes irritating — a lack of clearness and completeness that gives 
rise to the wish that Mr. Clarke had realized the possibilities of useful- 
ness of his book to students of provincial politics and municipal develop- 
ment in Ontario. 

National and Social Problems. By Frederick Harrison. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxxi, 450.) 

This volume is a collection of essays originally published in periodicals 
at intervals s'nce 1870. But it is much more than a collection. The 
essays are articulated by means of a general introduction and by pref- 
atory remarks on each, so that the volume forms part of a systematic 
explanation of Mr. Harrison's social philosophy, based on the system of 
August Comte. This supplies a principle of organic unity to the dis- 
cussion of topics ranging from the Franco-German war to the latest 
developments of tradesunionism and the prospects of socialism. 

Mr. Harrison has a securely established reputation as a writer who 
unites power of thought with power of expression, and this rare combina- 
tion gives peculiar literary distinction to all he produces. The present 
volume displays his ability as finely as any previous volume issued by 
him in his long career as an author. In reading its vivid and stirring 
pages, one feels with renewed force the soundness of De Quincey's 
classic d vision of literary production into the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power. No other classification than that of the 
literature of power would accommodate such a work as this. It deals 
with facts only with regard to their significance; it imparts information 
only as a means to insight. Its treatment of themes is much more than 
expository; it is dynamic. 

The reader may or may not agree with Mr. Harrison's ethical inter- 
pretations. The present reviewer does not do so upon some funda- 
mental points. The subject is too encyclopedic to admit of detailed 
discussion within the available limits of space. But it is certain that 



